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Peace On Earth 


^HRiSTMAS , is with US again—the first 
^ Christmas of the new Peace on Earth— 

I and the world turns once more to its message, 
to the old stories, the shepherds and wise men, 
and the wonder of a Child born for the healing 
of the nations—as expressed so beautifully by 
G. K. Chesterton: 

To an open house in the evening 
Home shall men come. 

To an older place than Eden 
And a taller town than Rome ; 

To the end of the way of the wandering star. 
To the things that cannot be and that are. 

To the place where God homeless 
And all men are at home. 

This Christmas finds the world at peace for 
the first time in seven long years, and however 
apprehensive we may be about the future, it is 
our privilege to contemplate once again the 
wonder of this Christmas proclamation which 
floats down to us from the night in which the 
angels sang and men rejoiced that ‘ ‘ God 
through Him had come.” 

This is bound to be a sad and painful 
Christmas for many millions throughout the 
world. In every land there are broken homes, 
missing faces, hopes destroyed, uneasy fore¬ 
bodings. Europe lies prostrate after years of 
bitter struggle, a continent in ruin heart¬ 
breaking to see, even to think on. 

But the message of Christmas is one of hope 
and thanksgiving. ‘‘ Unto us a child is born, 
unto us a son is given, and His name shall 
be called Wonderful, Counsellor, Mighty God, 
King of kings.” The great affirmations of 
the Christmas faith come like a great anthem 
pealing into our ears across the desolation and 
frustration of our time, resonant with the 
note of hope. And we need to hearken to this 
note of hope this Christmastide to clear our 
vision and set our feet firmly on the paths of 
peace. Christmastide gives once more the 


message of Peace on Earth, Good Will to all Men, 
the divine message which takes the thoughts 
of men to a lowly stable in Bethlehem, where 

. . . fared a mother driven forth 

Out of an inn to roam ; 

In the place where she was homeless 

All men are at home. 

The craggy stable close at hand, 

' With shaking timber and shifting sand 

Grew a stronger thing to abide and stand 
. Than the square stones of Rome. 

In that lowly stable was born the immortal 
hope that as God came to dwell amongst men 
so men will one day dwell among men as 
brothers. Many things combine together to 
destroy that hope, but Christmas is always 
the occasion for its joyous re-affirmation—the 
season for men to renew their faith in one 
another because of the miracle of that first 
Christmas night. 

“ Christmas comes but once a year.” But 
its coming this year is a call to thanksgiving 
for our deliverance into a new era of peace. 
How that peace will be kept, and how its 
opportunities will be used, only the coming 
days will reveal; but it is for us now to ring 
the Christmas bells and let them peal out across 
our stricken world, for in their resounding news 
lies our chief assurance of better days to come. 
Every note of the bells takes us to the heart of 
our belief in Peace on Earth, for that belief is not 
finally in man’s desires but in God’s purpose. 

Light looked down and beheld darkness. 

Thither will I go, said Light. 

Peace looked down and beheld war. 

Thither will I go, said Peace. 

Love looked down and beheld hatred. 

Thither will I go, said Love. 

Go, bearer of the Light.. 

Go, messenger of Peace. 

Go, spirit of Love. 


THE CHRISTMAS TREE IN NEW ZEALAND Adopting a Church 


Qua friends on the other side 
of the world also hfive their 
Christmas tree. Pohutukawa is 
its Maori name, and many are 
the legends associated with it. 

One story tells of a Maori 
chieftain who, when sailing along 
the coast one day, looked at the 
lovely pohutuKawas flaunting 
their scarlet blossoms along the 
cliffs, and then flung his head¬ 
dress of scarlet feathers into the 
sea, saying that such ornaments 
were of no account in comparison 
wuth those of the trees. 

Another legend, from Maori 
mythology, tells how the spirits 
of the dead on their way from 
earth were supposed to travel 
from all over New Zealand to 
Cape Reinga, in the . extreme 
north of the North Island. There 
they had to leave the land and 
plunge down through the ocean 
to the underworld. A giant 


pohutukawa grew on the cliff, 
and, reluctant to leave the earth, 
the spirits clung desperately to 
a bough of this tree, hanging 
low over the water. 

Lower and lower bent the 
bough, weighed down by the 
clinging spirits: and the waves 
dashed against the cliff and 
thought it rare sport to spray 
the spirits before they took the 
inevitable plunge. For many 
years the great pohutukawa 
bough was pointed out to visitors, 
but it finally broke off and in its 
turn plunged into the ocean. 

But now, every year at Christ¬ 
mastide, the coasts of New 
Zealand are a glorious sight with 
the rich red flowers of the pohu¬ 
tukawa flaming against the steep 
cliffs. And the trees still lean 
down to the water’s edge as if 
weighed down by an invisible 
ghost. 


Mr Roo in His Waistcoat Blue 


Gomewhere up in the hills of 
Grafton, New South Wales, 
men have been looking for a 
sleekly-groomed kangaroo wear¬ 
ing a navy blue tweed waistcoat 
—and here’s the story behind it. 

Not long ago, kind-hearted 
William Thompson was riding 
the boundary of his farm when 
he came across a disabled kan¬ 
garoo caught in the barbed-wire 
fence. Night was near, and it 
was chilly', so Mr Thompson took 
off his waistcoat and put it on 


the kangaroo to keep it warm 
while he went to the farm for 
tools. He returned with wire 
cutters and soon had the animal 
free. 

•Mr Roo promptly bounded off 
into the bushland, and Mr 
Thompson smiled. Then he 
gasped, and began a futile chase 
to keep the disappearing beast in 
sight. He didn’t regret the loss 
of his garment, but in a pocket 
was his wallet which contained 
valuable papere and a £5 note! 


J)uRiNG the, war, when the 
Waldenstan Church in Rome 
was cut off from its churches in 
the south of Italy, an American 
chaplain “adopted” one of the 
stranded churches. Finding the 
congregation without a pastor, 
he set himself to learn Italian, 
and the customs and liturgy of 
the Waldenses. and for a whole 
year ministered to the church. 

“That,” says the Moderator of 
the Waldensian Church; “is the 
most typical example of Church 
unity in action. But how many 
others might not be quoted? We 
shall never forget the attendance 
of officers and men from South 
Africa, Scotland, Canada, and 
so, on, at our services and meet¬ 
ings in the open air, under the 
chestnut trees in the Waldensian 
valleys,, nor the signs of affec¬ 
tion and interest that reached 
us on all sides in our troubles.” 

These joyful experiences 
played their part in making 
the Waldensian Church decide 
to joined the World • Council 
of Churches.. 

The Waldensian Church began 
in the 12th century, trj’ing to 
live out early Apostolic Christi- 
aifity in all its sincerity and 
simplicity. Its members were 
persecuted again and again by 
the Inquisition, and Milton wrote -■ 
a sonnet about their sufferings. 
They survived- all -oppression, - 
and at last, in 1848, earned 
political and . religious rights. 
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The Adoration^ by the Flemish artist Jerome Bosch 

When the-' time had come to 
die, 


Ji^oT inside a stately palace, 
Closely kept by sentries 
grim; 

Not within secluded cloisters, 
In a cell, remote and dim; 

But God laid Him in a stable, 
Where the worid could come to 
Him. 

And beside the public high¬ 
way. 


Jesus spread His arms to wel¬ 
come 

Soldier, thief, and passer-by 
Where the whole, wide world 
might find Him— 

Great and small—and you 
and I. . 

Revd Jack Ford 


Birds in Winter 


“ JJow merry and active the 
birds are this afternoon! ” 
.said a lady recently as the air 
throbbed to the busy’ wings 
round her London bird-table. 
The day was bitterly cold, with 
a piercing wind, yet the birds 
seemed filled with the joy of life. 

Appearances w’ere not de¬ 
ceptive, for, given sufficient food 
and drink, birds can defy the 
cold. Their food, acted upon 
by powerful chemical agencies, 
warms them to a temperature 
that would soon be fatal to 
human beings. That warmth 
birds retain by means of their 
feathers, which form a perfect 
non-conducting robe, covering 
the body and retaining heat more 


efficiently than the finest fur of 
animals. 

It is not mere cold that has 
driven the great multitudes of 
birds here to. winter with us. 
They have come because the 
winter cold of their summer 
haunts has put to sleep the life- 
forms that constitute their food. 

The most startling proof of 
the Indifference of well-fed birds 
to cold is found in the habits of 
the Emperor penguins, birds 90 
or more pounds in weight. They 
leave the sea .to spend the 
terrible Antarctic winter on the 
land. There they lay their eggs 
in the long frigid darkness, and 
there they hatch and rear their 
young. 


Mister Christian Comes to Town 


^ DESCENDANT Of the leader of 
the Mutiny of the Bounty 
has arrived in Sydney, intending 
to become a carpenter. 

He ' is 63-year-old Parkin 
Christian, great-great-grandson 
of Fletcher Christian. Despite 
his age. Parkin Christian is very 
strong, and he told newspaper 
correspondents on his arrival 
that the ; secret of his great 
vitality was that he never 


touches alcohol or uses tobacco. 
. After , his great-great-grand¬ 
father had set the Bounty’s 
commander, William Bligh, afloat 
back in 1789, along with 18 loyal 
crew members, the mutineers 
made their way to lonely Pit¬ 
cairn Island, sank the Bounty 
and built honiesi ■ Their where¬ 
abouts was not discovered' for 
20 years; by which time only one 
of the original party was alive. 
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Free Gifts TO Aid 
Our Colonies 

■The war years have greatly strengthened the bonds that link the 
Colonies with the Motherland, and every taxpayer in this 
country today is glad to be a contributor toward the well-being 
of these far-flung British lands. 


In 1940 Parliament passed the 
Colonial Development and Wel¬ 
fare Act to provide £5,000,000 a 
year for developriient and 
£500,000 for research in the 
Colonies for a period of ten 
years. Our Government, how¬ 
ever, felt that this was not 
eiiough, so early this year. 
Colonel Stanley, then Colonial 
secretary,' asked Parliament to 
pass a new and better measure. 
This Act extends the grant period 
to 1956 and provides for a total 
expenditure of £120,000,000 in 
the next ten years, in any one 
of which £17,500,000, including 
£1,000,000 for research, can be 
spent. 

Mr G. H. Hall, the Colonial 
Secretary, wlio enthusiastically 
supported his predecessor’s Bill, 
has recently set out in a dispatch 
to every Colonial Govefnment 
the amount each may apply for ' 
as a grant—from about £50,000 
for Malta to £23,000,000 for 
Nigeria—and the sums that are 
to, be administered centrally. 
For the Secretary has decided 
that certain services such as 
research, higher education, and 
communications can best be 
dealt' with on a regional basis. 

: In allotting their respective 
sums the size and population of 
each territory, its development 
schemes and local financial 
resources, have been taken into 
account, and consequently the 
poorer dependencies should bene- , 


fit most. Mr Hall urges the 
Colonies to play their full part 
in a future joint effort through 
adequate and fair local taxation. 
He points out, too, that the word 
Welfare in the title of the Act 
calls for Improved standards of 
social services, which should both 
result from and contribute to 
the economic development and 
general advancement of the 
Colony. 

Now that they are able to rely 
on grants for ten years ahead 
the Colonial Governments, with 
contributions from public funds 
of their own or with the help of 
private trade and enterprise, 
should be able to make more 
Vigorous progress than hitherto. 
Development plans v;ill still have 
to be submitted to Whitehall 
but, in order that they shall be 
effectively and quickly dealt 
with there, the service of the 
Colonial Office itself is to be 
strengthened, 

Mr Hall also suggests that 
neighbouring Colonies should 
combine forces in the planning 
of such matters as higher educa¬ 
tion and communications, which 
are to . be assisted by regional 
grants. 

The dispatch, indeed, not only 
stresses the importance of the 
colonial people taking a lively 
Interest in "the development and 
welfare of their own country, but 
also in that of the wider British 
region of which they form a part. 


The Bilston Venture 


^■'he Staffordshire town of Bil¬ 
ston is to be the scene of a 
bold plan. The corporation have 
engaged Dr, Otto Neurath, once 
Director of the Museum of 
Social Sciences in Vienna, to 
transform 200 acres of the town's 
worst slums. 

Dr Neurath, who escaped from 
the Continent in May, 1940, and 
was brought to this country by 
a destroyer, propo.ses not only to 
reconstruct drab dwellings in 
this Black Counti-y town, but to 
carry out principles he practised 
when dealing with Viennese 
slums. 

Converted 

A dramatic; and inspiring inci¬ 
dent occurred not long ago 
at a service at a Baptist church 
in South Wales. A young man 
of 21, a shop assistant, who 
wished to become a member of 
the church, stood up among the 
congregation and confessed that 
he had broken the law of the 
land and sinned before God; he 
had stolen £154 worth of clothing 
and some 1120 clothing coupons. 

He was, of course, subse¬ 
quently charged with the theft 
in court and bound over for 
three years and ordered to pay 
£50 costs, but we may be sure he 
found, the penalty of no conse¬ 
quence compared with the peace 
of mind he had gained and the 
prospect of a new life before 
him. 

Such is tile power of the Divine 
Spirit working in the soul of 
man, ' . 


He will instruct the dwellers 
how to be healthy and how to 
be happy—actually, how to think 
and plan for themselves. It was 
these ideas which brought him 
under the ban of the Nazis and 
led to his exile. 

Dr Neurath was selected for this 
work largely because of his repu¬ 
tation as a consulting “sociologist 
of happiness,” and his main 
business is to see that the 
planners of houses shall know 
what the people want. He prefers 
that his scheme shall be known 
not as an experiment but as the 
Bilston Venture; 

Better Farm Buildings 

]yj[ANY of the buildings on the 
300,000 farms in this country 
are out of date, and accordingly 
a committee was appointed in 
1942 to consider the lay-out, de¬ 
sign, and construction of farm 
buildings. They have now sub¬ 
mitted recommendations, taking 
into account the lessons which a 
British mission, led by Lord 
Portsmouth, learned as the re¬ 
sult of a visit to the United 
States and Canada last summer. 

Mr Williams, the present 
Minister of Agriculture, has said 
'that, in view of the housing pro¬ 
gramme, substitute materials and 
simplified methods of construc¬ 
tion of farm buildings will be 
necessary. 

The C N farming correspondent 
writes; Unhygienic cowsheds, 
piggeries and dairies and dilapi¬ 
dated store bams cannot make 
for good farming; they must all 
advance with the times. 


Sending Home 
the Germans 

JT is pfianned to bring more than 
six million Germans from 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Austria, 
and Hungary, by next August, 
and resettle them in Germany 
under a. huge redistribution, 
scheme which has been approved 
by the Allied Control Council. 

Many of these German^ had 
migrated to these countries 
during the wav and had enjoyed 
special privil^es in them under 
Hitler’s evil “master-race” plan, 
so it is natural that Poles, 
Czechoslovakians even Aus-‘ 
trians and Hungarians, after the 
bitter years of Nazi domination, 
should ardently desire the un- 
"welcome visitors to be sent 
away. A large-scale expulsion 
of Germans from the lands over 
which many of them had tyran¬ 
nised was foreseen at the Pots¬ 
dam Conference last summer, 
but it was agreed that the 
expulsion must take place in an 
orderly and humane manner. 
For not all of them had been 
guilty of oppressive behaviour 
towards the conquered peoples— 
and certainly not the children. 
The new plan will put a stop to 
sporadic migrations. 

It is proposed that 2,750,000 
Germans will be moved into the 
Russian zone of occupation in 
Germany, 2,250,000 into the 
American zone, 1,500,000 into the 
British zone, and 150,000 into the 
French zone. Those entering the. 
British zone will come from 
Poland and will doubtless include 
many who were “settled” in 
Poland by the Nazis on land 
taken from Poles. 

It is right and just that these 
Germans should be moved back 
to where they belong; but it is 
also right and just that no 
avoidable hardship should be in¬ 
flicted on individuals—particu¬ 
larly on children—who are not 
necessarily guilty of any crime. 
It was for that pidnclple that we 
fought the war. 

Good News For 
Tees-Side 

Qver 3500 acres of the Wilton 
Castle estate on Tees-side, 
near Middlesbrough, have been 
bought by Imperial Chemical In¬ 
dustries for a big industrial 
development. I C I are to spend 
ten million pounds for the large- 
scale production of organic 
chemicals from coal and oil. It 
will take five years to complete 
the new works, which eventually 
will give employment to over 
10,000 people. 

ICI intend to employ the 
latest advances in chemical re¬ 
search and the most modern 
knowledge of industrial planning, 
technical requirements, housing 
for ' workers, and recreational 
facilities. 

The products of coal and oil 
are many, and, with the latest 
discoveries in research, the 
sponsors of the scheme will be 
conferring a double benefit— 
giving employment to Tees-side 
and providing much-needed 
chemicals. 

Clothing For the Needy 

^ANADA has collected enough 
clothing for 1,250,000 needy 
people In 13 distressed countries. 
The clothing was collected from 
all parts of the Dominion for ship¬ 
ment to places where it is most 
needed. Among the articles was a 
uniform used by a general In the 
South African War! . 
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World News Reel 


SIX-PARTY government has 
been formed in Italy under 
the leadership of Alcide de 
Gasperi. 

The Immigration Minister of 
Australia said recently that a new 
Britlsh-Australian agreement will 
provide for 70,000 migrants a year 
to enter Australia. The develop¬ 
ment of the plan depends upon 
shipping. 

A Russian officer not long ago 
jound secret documents in a 
stuffed bison's, head over the 
door oj Goering’s flat in Berlin. 

Up to November the First, 
Unrra had shipped to the 
European region supplies to the 
value of £131,770,000. 

Dr Karl Wirth, who was a Chan¬ 
cellor of Germany before the time 
of the Nazis, is expected to re¬ 
turn to Germany soon. He was a 
leader of the Centre party. 

In gratitude for their libera¬ 
tion, Danish families sent 100,000 
Christmas parcels to this country, 
each containing 11 lbs of bacon, 
1 lb of butter, and 2i lbs of 
cheese. The parcels were dis¬ 
tributed by the British Legion. 

Q.ERMAN factories which had 
been making decorations lor 
the German armed forces have 
now turned to making medal 
ribbons for the British occupa¬ 
tion troops. 


Parachutists have been used in 
Canada to stop forest fires from 
spreading. 

Mr G. Wendt, a prominent 
Canadian scientist, has stated 
that Canada’s uranium deposits 
are sufficient to supply the 
world’s needs for d thousand 
years. Uranium is the chief 
element used in the production 
of atomic energy. 

As part of Russia’s Five Year 
Plan the railway between Lenin¬ 
grad and the ice-free port of 
Murmansk is to be electrified. 

At the request of the King, Lord 
Halifax, British Ambassador to 
the U S, has presented to the 
American, Red Cross the King’s 
Medal for Service in the Cause of 
Freedom, 

The Toe H world chain of 
lamps has been lit for the first 
time since 1938. 

RAF plane has taken 
625,000 doses of smallpox 
vaccine from Australia to 
China, where the disease has 
spread widely. 

The Harvard Observatory at 
Mazelpoort, South Africa, has 
sighted a new comet. It is visible 
only in the Southern Hemisphere. 

The first product of the great 
Czechoslovak cut-glass industry 
since the liberation has been pre¬ 
sented to President Benes. 


Home News Reel 


Britain’s national savings for 
the last six years amounted 
to £10,512,000,000. During the 
Thanksgiving Savings campaign 
£506,000,000 was raised. 

Mr E. Rogers, of Sealand, has 
won the title of champion plough¬ 
man of Cheshire at the age of 76. 

It is expected that the number 
of men and women released from 
the Forces in the first six months 
of 1946 will exceed the original 
estimate of 1,065,780. 

Dr Alan Moncrieff has been 
appointed to the Nuffield Chair 
of Child Health at London 
University. 

The issue of wireless receiving 
licences in Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland has .reached the 
record total of 9,884.300.' The 
Post Office are able to detect un¬ 
licensed sets. 

Between February 1940 and 
September 1945, over 8,000,000 
gifts ivere sent out by the Mer¬ 
chant Navy Comforts Fund. 
This figure includes 3,830,000 
knitted garments. 

^HE consumption of paper for 
newspapers and periodicals 
in October was 24,166 tons—little 
more than a quarter of the pre¬ 
war amount. 


A chain of radio transmitters 
to give. automatic navigation to 
aircraft and ships over a radius 
of hundreds of miles is being 
established in Southern England, 

Schoolchildren of Bethnal 
Green, London, have enjoyed the 
third Christmas party provided 
for them by the ship’s company 
of H M S Anson, now in the Far 
East. 

A knighthood has been con¬ 
ferred on the Revd John Leale, 
the Methodist minister who was 
called the spiritual leader of the 
people of Guernsey. 

Reginald Balsbury and John 
Barnard this year shared the 
Arthur Mee Prize annually 
awarded at the Stapleford County 
Secondary School for Boys. 

Three brothers, Bob, Tom, and 
Harry Elliott, have each com¬ 
pleted 50 years of service with 
Boots the Chemists; each has 
risen from errand boy to depart¬ 
mental manager. 

tpHE ashes of Lord Lothian, 
former British Ambassador 
to the U S who died in 1940, were 
brought to Scotland recently in 
the U S cruiser Augusta—the 
ship in which the Atlantic 
Charter was signed. 


Youth News Reel 


Ji^EXT May, Kent Girl Guides 
are to begin a pilgrimage of 
preparation and dedication with 
a service at Canterbury 
Cathedral. Services ■will be held 
along the Pilgrim’s Way, cul¬ 
minating in final ceremony at 
Rochester. ■ . - 

The Girl Guide Movement in 
the Hemel Hempstead district of 
Hertfordshire has grown so much 
In the past few years that it 'has 
become necessary to start a new 
district with King’s Langley as 
headquarters. 

In many a prisoner-of-ivar 
camp a "Stedfast Club ” was 
formed where old members of 
the Boys Brigade met and talked 
over the past and planned for 
the future. The membership 
card, drawn iciih coloured chalks, 


of one such club formed in Siam 
is noio the treasured possession 
of many returned men. 

Mr Hilary St George Saunders, 
author of many official war 
publications, has undertaken to 
write a "book telling the story of 
'Scouting ' during - . the; war. 
Material for the book is coming 
in from all'parts of the world. 

In holding a Scout Fair at 
Christmastime, the ' Cubs and 
Scouts of Bradford set themselves 
the task of raising £1000 as their 
contribution to a £10,000 Fund’ 
which the Scout Association is 
organising for the development of 
the Movement in Bradford. 

The _ 4th Asliby-de-la-Zouch 
Company, Girl Guides, organised 
a Bring-and-Buy Sale and raised 
£30 for their Camping Fund. 
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Last Fight of the Oallant Li Wo 


story of the last fight of 
the Li Wo, a Yangtse River 
passenger steamer, reveals that- 
her commanding officer, Lieu¬ 
tenant Thomas Wilkinson, 
R N V R, of Widnes, was a sailor 
in the true tradition of the great 
Elizabethans. 

The Li Wo was at Singapore 
when war broke out, and she 
was taken over as a naval 
patrol vessel. Lieut Wilkinson 
was placed in command and had 
as crew several survivors from 
H M S Prince of Wales and, as 
firemen, a number of Malayans. 

When the Li Wo was on patrol 
a large Japanese convoy was 
sighted, protected by a cruiser 
and three destroyers. Although 

A HOUSE 19 
CENTURIES AGO 

A RciiAEOLOGisTS digging in the 
garden of a house in North- 
fleid, Coichester, have unearthed, 
the remains of a house which 
they believe was destroyed by 
Boadlcea in the year 61. In her 
rising against the tyranny of 
Roman rule the British Queen 
burned Camulodunum, as Col¬ 
chester was called, and the ruins 
lust revealed were probably of a 
house burned out in the attack. 

ARCTIC COALFIELD 

Jnterestinc news comes from 
Moscow of how the Russians 
during the war have built up a 
large coal Industry around the 
town of Verkuta, west of the 
■estuary of the River Ob in their 
Arctic regions, far away from 
the battlefields. In this forbid¬ 
ding frozen wilderness there is 
now a thriving industrial area 
and the Russians call it The 
Trans-Polar Donetz Basin—after 
their richest coal and steel pro¬ 
ducing district hundreds of miles 
to the south. 


she was armed with only 13 
practice shells the Li Wo went 
in to attack the enemy. She fired 
at tw'o ships in the convoy, one 
being set on fire, and when all 
his ammunition was exhausted 
Lieut Wilkinson rammed the 
burning ship. Meanwhile, the 
cruiser and destroyers poured 
their fire into the now disabled 
Li Wo, and Lieut Wiikinson was 
last seen on the bridge as the 
gallant ship sank. Of the 55 
European members of the crew 
only eight succeeded in reaching 
land. 

A posthumous award of a 
mention In dispatches for Lieut 
Wilkinson has just been an¬ 
nounced. 

THE NAZI SOLDIER’S 
CIVVY SUIT - 

JN Germany thousands of ex- 
German soldiers a!re now 
walking about in- green, black, 
brown, and blue civilian suits or 
greatcoats of a military cut— 
their field-grey uniforms dyed. 

It was decided last September 
by the Occupying Authorities 
that after December 1 de¬ 
mobilised German soldiers would 
not be allowed to wear their 
army uniforms. But as many of 
them had no other suits they 
weie allowed to dye their 
uniforms, and 80 tons of dye 
from a German factory were dis- 
hibuted for this purpose. Ger¬ 
man soldiers were given packets 
of the dyes when they left the dis¬ 
bandment centres and arrange¬ 
ments were made by German 
authorities for centres to which 
the men could bring their 
uniforms to be dyed. 

The rule is a wise part 
of the general plan to dis¬ 
courage militarism in the minds 
of present-day Germans. 


The Headmaster Shows How 

The earnest barefooted batsman is Mr W.T. Marbell, Principal 
of a Gold Coast school at Tamale. He is a well-known 
all-round sportsman and is here giving a demonstration to 
some of his senior boys. 


SCOUTS GETTING 
TOGETHER 

J^IFTEEN Scottish Boy Scouts 
may enjoy a holiday in 
Czechoslovakia next summer, 
following ah invitation received 
by Mr J. Stewart, International 
Scout Commissioner for Scot¬ 
land, from the Czechoslovakian 
Scout movement. 

The boys will be chosen from 
two West of Scotland companies, 
and it is hoped that transport 
will be made available for them. 
This is part of the "link-up” 
scheme between Scouts in this 
country and liberated Scout 
troops in Europe. 

Liberated Scouts have already 
received ^uipment from Scot¬ 
land, the items most in demand 
being scarfs, hundreds of which 
have been made from blackout 
material by Scottish Scouts. 

Mr Stewart also has hopes of 
holding an International Scout 
Rally In Scotland next summer. 

A CITY OF FLOWERS 

J^ONDON will be a city gay with 
lovely blossoms for most of 
the year if the newly-formed 
London Flower Lovers’ League 
achieve their object. 

The League intend to form 
groups of 20 members in various 
districts in London, in schools, 
and other associations. To en¬ 
courage the cultivation of 
window boxes, front gardens, 
and pot plants next summer 
Certificates will be given for the 
best displays and there will be 
competitions for schools. 

The idea of making London a 
city decked with flowers is a won¬ 
derful if ambitious one, and it 
deserves the support of every 
citizen. If the idea succeeds, 
other British cities will surely 
follow London’s example. 

The fee for enrolment in the 
London Flower Lovers’ League is 
sixpence, which entitles the 
member to a'floral badge brooch, 
a'nd the League’s temporary 
quarters are at 18 Manchester 
Square, W 1. 

THE MINOTAUR 
IS DEMOBBED 

^iiE Minotaur, a yacht belonging 
to the First Mortlake Sea 
Scouts, has given service in two 
wars. 

It served in the First World W^ar 
with the Royal Navy; then its 
engines were removed, and it was 
given to its present owners. After 
being used for training Sea Scouts 
between the two wars the Mino¬ 
taur was again called on to -serve 
with the Royal Navy. Now it has 
sailed up the Thames to Mortlake, 
once again manned by Sea Scouts 
of the First Mortlake troop. 

MOTORING IN FRANCE 

JT'kance's chief oil refineries, 
those at Rouen, are arising 
from their ruins. When the Ger¬ 
mans captured them in 1940 they 
had to be destroyed by the RAP. 
Now they are being rebuilt and 
it is hoped that by next March 
they will produce 400,000 tons of 
petrol. This, however, is only a 
fraction of the output before the 
tvar and for some time France 
will have to depend on imports of 
petrol. 

French car-owners are also 
facing an acute shortage of tyres 
and they are hoping that 150,000 
tons of natural rubber stocks 
found in Indo-China will be re¬ 
leased to them. 


Freedom in Palestine 

These happy girls at a Jewish school near Haifa a/e learning 
to forget the terrible days some of them spent in German 
concentration camps. 


A TETRADRACHM THE SUGAR HARVEST 


A scHOOLBor of Tottenham, 
London, found a coin 'near 
an air raid shelter. It bore the 
date 284, and the British Museum 
classified the coin as a tetra- 
drachm made at Alexandria by the 
Roman Diocletian, who became 
Emperor in 284 and ruled until 
he abdicated in 305. ■> 

GERMAN PACIFISTS 

JT is indeed encouraging to hear 
that Peace Societies are de¬ 
veloping among th6 Germans. 
One of these new leagues is the 
German Society of Peace (Union, 
of War Opponents) which is 
typical of others and which has 
been proposed in the Hanover 
region. The aim of this new 
society is the propagation and 
advancement of international 
and- anti-militanstlc feeling. 

In an official statement the 
new society says: "The Nazi 
heresies of the German master 
race and the State over all must 
be rooted out, and every glorifica¬ 
tion of war should be punished.” 

Other societies have as their 
object the encouragement of free 
thought and speech on demo¬ 
cratic lines. 

These are, perhaps, signs of 
the slow awakening of the great 
German people from their long 
and terrible nightmare. 

A GIFT FROM 
DOWN UNDER 

"YY^hen Grade Fields kicked oft 
at a match in Wellington, 
New Zealand, she was given as a 
memento a supply of football 
jerseys. The Jerseys have now 
been received by the Rochdale 
Football Club, Grace’s home-town 
team, and have proved a most 
welcome gift. 


CuGAR beet has been grown on 
about 400,000 acres of land 
this year, and it is expected that 
more than half a million tons of 
sugar—nearly a third of our 
requirements—will result from 
the harvest, a record one for 
Britain. There are hopes, too, 
of more sugar beet factories 
being established in this country. 

Before the war we almost 
relied on imported sugar; but 
necessity compelled us to extend 
our sugar beet growing. 

Yes, but w'hen shall we be 
getting more sweets and nice 
cakes? may well be asked. Only 
the Minister of Food can answer 
that. But home-grown sugar in 
larger quantities must help. 

TO REPLAN PEKING 

jyj^R Chi Ziang Chen, who has 
been studying architecture 
and town-planning in Britain as 
a British Council scholarship- 
holder, has been appointed Senior 
Technical Expert in charge of 
the replanning of the city of 
Peking and will be leaving for 
China to take up his appoint¬ 
ment as soon as possible. 

Mr Chen, who is 29, is a 
native of Fengliwa, Chekiang 
Province. He took the degree 
of B A (Architecture) and the 
Diploma of Civic Design at the 
University of Liverpool School of 
Architecture, and was President 
of the University Architectural 
Society. He has since been 
studying town-planning under 
Professor Sir Patrick Abercrombie 
at University College, London. 
Mr Chen has drawn up plans 
for the rebuilding of the blitzed 
areas of Liverpool’s Chinatown 
which are under consideration. 
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Spellbound by a Model Railway 


Toy trains are almost unobtainable nowadays, but boys and 
girls at Finchley can go to watch the electrically controlled 
model railway at Ken View, originated by Mr A. G. Beach, 
and even handle the trains. The railway has sidings, stations, 
signals, bridges, and five trains can be run at once. 


The Popular Peepshow 


^ C N correspondent, having 
visited the National Gallery, 
after reading our recent article 
on the Finest Picture Show in 
Town, sends us this note on 
what he considers one of the 
most popular of all the 113 
exhibits of the National Art-Col¬ 
lections Fund. 

The exhibit is in the centre 
of Room 4, and is officially called 
Peepshow of a Dutch Interior. 
This amusing and ingenious 
showpiece, presented to the 
National Gallery in 1924, is a 
wooden cabinet, with glass on 
one side, and its interior painted 
to represent a 17th-century 
Dutch home. A fashionable toy 
in its day, it was the work of 
Samuel Van Hoogstraten, pupil 
of Rembrandt and friend of 
Vermeer, who, besides being a 
painter of some distinction, was 
a poet and a writer on art. 

Through the peephole at one 
end can be seen a hall with a 


mHE need for a greater know¬ 
ledge of other languages is 
evident in these days of frequent 
international courts and con¬ 
ferences and the speeding-up of 
communications. But to many 
people learning another language 
suggests untold difficulties. 

This reminds a C N corre¬ 
spondent of George Wyndham, 
scholar and statesman, who some 
years ago merrily revealed his 
ideal to a gathering of Glasgow 


dog sitting on the black-and- 
white paved floor. It is furnished 
with red-upholstered chairs and 
a table on which is a letter 
addressed to the artist—a unique 
signature. , Beyond tv/o more 
furnished rooms are glimpses of 
a street and a canal. The other 
peephole reveals the hall and 
three or four more rooms, a lady 
reading a letter in one and a 
second lady sleeping in another. 

On the walls hang pictures 
and cloaks, a hat and a sword, 
and all appear as real as the 
dog, who certainly looks ready 
to jump up and be patted. 
Actually, the ‘‘cabinet is quite 
empty, the whole effect of reality 
having been achieved by Hoog- 
straten's superb mastery of the 
art of perspective. 

Our cqrrespondent agrees that 
the National Gallery has the 
Finest Picture Show in Town, 
and he holds that Exhibit 113 is 
the Finest Peepshow in Town. 


University students. “In an 
examination which allowed to 
every candidate a free choice 
from all languages, ” he said, 
“I should select the Pictish 
language. It could be mastered 
in one minute.’^ 

The reason is, George Wynd¬ 
ham explained, that only five 
Pictish words remain, and these, 
in his laughing laziness, he pre¬ 
tended, would form the language 
of his choice. 


Libraries in 
Lonely Places 

^HE ranchers, the farmers, the 
fishermen, and the miners who 
live in the vast Pacific North- 
West of America depend on books 
to make life pleasanter. Here 
are the loneliest libraries in the 
v/orld—in motor-cars, in cross¬ 
road stores, in schools, and in 
houses all operated from the 
main centres. 

This Pacific area includes 
British Columbia, and here 
is a letter that the British 
Columbia Library Commis¬ 
sion received from one lonely 
settlement: “ I am retm-ning 

travelling library, fonvarded by 
you. ■ This is a fine service, and 
we appreciate it very much. As 
to your inquiries about our taste 
in reading, I would begin by say¬ 
ing we are all fishermen, isolated 
from Prince Rupert by a bi¬ 
monthly mall service, also 20 
miles of water. Our ages are 
from 50 years to 70, most of us 
have been sailors. 

“We like books about tlie sea, 
which Includes piracy, salvage, 
fighting of sea battles, explor¬ 
ing, etc ; also other books such as 
historical novels, of all kinds, 
classical novels of the great 
writers, regardless of their racial 
origin, early colonising stories of 
the USA and Canada. We are 
not as you may surmise given to 
light fiction. The racial origin 
of the 25 to 30 people here are 
Norw'egians, Scotch, Irish, Eng¬ 
lish, American-born Canadians, 
Newfoundlanders ; one time we 
had a Turk, he was the best- 
civilised man of the lot. In the 
winter we overhaul our boats and 
do various chores made necessary 
by our isolation. In the long 
evenings a good bout out of your 
box of pleasure is something to 
look forward to.” 

Oregon State sends its books 
our, by postman to anyone who 
applies. Books penetrate into the 
great Cascade Mountains and up 
the snowy slopes of Mount 
Rainier. ’ Washington State 
specialises in lumber camp 
libraries where the men in the 
depths of the great forests like a 
good thrilling yarn for a night’s 
reading. 

Among the miners of the great 
Anaconda Copper Mines in Mon¬ 
tana a box-car library circulates 
on wheels, and among the lonely 
ranches "booh mobiles” tour so 
that the immense spaces of this 
great state—three times the size 
of Britain—shall not be an in¬ 
tellectual desert. 

A Wireless Plan 

A VERY novel invention enables 
much of the complicated 
wiring of a radio set to be 
nothing more than a plan printed 
on a card. This is made possible 
by means of a new printing ink 
which conducts electricity. 

A diagram of the wiring is 
printed on waterproof card with 
the new ink, which contains 
metallic powder instead of a 
black pigment, and when dry 
leaves metallic lines containing 
enough metal to make -the lines 
conductors of electric currents. 

The invention simplifies the 
wiring-up of a complicated wire¬ 
less set in a truly amazing way, 
for by one impression in a 
printing machine, the whole of 
the circuits are' automatically 
completed, each component being 
connected with its appropriate 
circuit as printed on the card. 


Kenya Goes Ahead 


'J’he future needs of Kenya, 
which is more than four 
times the size of England, have 
been considered by the. Colony’s 
own Government, and a report 
has been issued. 

Land is Kenya’s main asset 
and provides a livelihood for the 
great mass of the population, 
which includes Africans, Indians, 
Arabs, and Europeans. 

The Government of Kenya 
Intend to tackle such urgent 
problems as soil conservation, 
reclamation of land infested with 
the tsetse fly, the resting and 
reconditioning of certain areas, 
and the improvement of farm¬ 
ing methods; and they are going 
to have special regard to the 


needs of Europeans and Africans 
returning from war service. 

The spending of considerable 
sums of money will, the report 
says, be called for,' especially to 
aid the African people. As many 
as possible of those returning 
from the forces are to be trained 
to be skilled craftsmen, and 
some to be.teachers or welfare 
workers. The needs of Kenya’s 
towns and industries, too, are to 
receive attention. 

Once again we see the policy 
of British colonial management 
revealing itself; of improving 
the education and culture, the 
means of livelihood, and the 
standard of living of colonial 
peoples of the Empire. 


A FIVE-WORD LANGUAGE 


The Chifdfen's J 


r—'-f- 

EditorsTable 


OHRISTMi 


PEACE 

^HE Children’s Newspaper 
sends special greetings to its 
readers this Christmas, the first 
to be celebrated under conditions 
of Peace for seven years. 

May the message of Christmas 
be as a rock on which Peace and 
Good Will shall be built by all 
men for all time. 

- © 

The Blind Eye 

are among the first to urge 
the necessity for national 
savings, more so now even than 
during the war years. But there 
is a time and a place for every¬ 
thing ; and we agree with the 
correspondent who has written 
to The Times protesting that 
Nelson’s Column in Trafalgar 
Square, London, is not the 
proper place for billposting 
National Savings advertisements 
nowadays. 

Our national monuments are 
things of pride which, while they 
might have had to put up'with 
some indignity when the bombs 
were falling, should now resume 
their former dignity and be out- 
of-bounds even to Gov'crnment 
billposters. 

We have heard much of the 
excellent campaign for design in 
almost everything. There is no 
imagination behind the placing 
of posters over the sculptures at 
the base of Nelson’s Column. 

© 

Christmas Gesture 

As a mark of tribute to the 
patience and fortitude of the 
British housewife, Fulham post¬ 
men, it is reported, have decided 
not to call at houses for a Christ¬ 
mas box this year. Now, this 
is a nice Christmas gesture, and, 
it seems to us, a happy reminder 
to everyone that if anybody in 
this country has the right to ask 
for a Christmas box all roilnd 
it is surely the British housewife. 


0HRISTMAS again,’and now the 
fighting ends, 

The guns are stilled, the dread 
of war is past; 

Once more upon tlic world God’s 
peace descends. 

And fond hopes, long suppressed, - 
rise high at last. 

Oh, what a world is in our power 
to build ! 

With freedom gladdened, and 
with blessing filled. 

But is it peace ? and arc we free 
indeed '. . 

While on the air arc mnvmuriugs 
of strife. 

And countless cries of suffering 
and need 

From multitudes who vainly ' 
seek for life ? 

Not till we learn to know His 
better way 

Can come to earth its. freer, 
happier da^o 

Peace U|- 

bend the knee in gratitiulc 
today, 

Wliilst thought is resting on a 
star, whose ray 

Lifts up our hearts, enraptured, ■ 
to the sky, - , 

Where voices blend in heavenly 

. harmony. 


Under the Ec 


Y^ir.LAGERS in Kent arc 
annoyed because, a 
river brid go is to be. de- 
molishcd. Say they v/ill 
never get over it. 

0 

SAVCEPAK was given 
as a prise in a coin- 
peiiiion. To the person 
ivith the most sauce ? 

0 

^ REVIEWER says lie 
was struck by a 
new book of short 
stories. Who throw it ? 

0 

N MP is impatient to 
have first things first. 
Does not want to wait fior 
a second. 


PETER I 
WANTS 
KNOW k 





If conceitei 
have V 


Carry oN 

Christmas Gilds the Year 

T iFE Still hath one tomance that 
naught can bury— 

Not Time himself, who coffins 
Life’s romances— 

For still will Christmas gild the 
year’s mischances. 

If Childhood comes, as here, to 
make him merry. 

Theodore Waiis-Dunton 

NIGHT OF PEACE 

Rut peaceful was the night 

Wherein the Prince of Light 
His reign of peace upon the earth 
began': 

The winds with wonder whist, 
Smoothly the waters kissed. 
Whispering new joys to the mild 
ocean. 

Who now hath quite forgot to 
rave. 

While birds of calm 
Sit brooding on the charmed wave 
Milton 


Sweet Chris 

Tn numbers, and but these few, 

I sing Thy birth, O Jesu ! 

Thou pretty Babe, born here, 
With superabundant scorn here ; 
\tTio for Thy princelj' port 
here, 

Hadst for Thy place 
Of birth a base . 

Outstable for Thy court here. 

Instead of neat enclosures 
Of interwoven osiers. 

Instead of fragrant posies 
Of daffodils and roses. 

Thy cradle. Kingly Stranger, 

As Gospel tells. 

Was nothing else 

But here a homely manger. 

The Message of the Bells 

•yHEN pealed the bells more loud 
and deep: [sleep! 

“ God is not dead ; nor doth He 
The wrong shall fail, 

The right prevail. 

With peace on earth, good will to 
men ! ” Longfelloio 
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Jewspapef' 


The WORLD’S Biggest 
Telescope 

Dehind the exciting news from America that work is to be 
resumed on the 200-inch reflector of a new telescope which 
is to be the biggest in the world, lies a romantic story of a bold 
scientific project delayed by the war from coniing to fulfilment. 


ts 1945 

“ Till Christ be born in you ”— 
the Christmas Day 
That counts for all the world is 
when He shares 

The homes and hearts of men, 

■ and comes to stay_ 

As Brother, Saviour, Jlastcr, one 
who_ cares, 

Who solves all problems by His 
_ matchless grace. 

And binds in one great peace the 
human race. 

Pray then, oh pray that Christ 
again be born 

(Within our hearts, our homes, 
this Christmas tide 
That to a world distressed, per¬ 
plexed and torn 

The King may come. His King¬ 
dom open wide. 

Then in the hearts of men new 
life shall wake. 

And on the earth the better day 
shall break. Tom Birkett 

an Earth 

" Glory to God.”- His arm alone 
can save ; 

His angels sang the message that 
He gave. 

“ Peace upon Earth . . The 
music lingers still; 

Christmas is here with God's 
great gilt—Good Will. 

Frances Woodivright 


liter's Table 

' U CIC Father CirRiSTJfAS is 
y Q coming into his own 

again this year. Hope 
^ ho comes into ours too. 

^ SOVEI.IST is lo he the 
chief of the B D C's 
lightprograinnie. Will in¬ 
troduce some novel ideas. 

0 

'J'herE is more in millc 
delivery than meets 
one's eye. But not more 
milk. 

0 

words have the 
same sound when 
spoken, says a. writer. 
I people And no sound ivhen not 
n hopes spoken. 


tmas Babe 

But wc with silks, not crewels. 
With sundry precicnis jewels. 
And lily-work will dress Thee ; 
And as wc dispossess Thee 
Of clouts, we’ll make a chamber, 
Sweet Babe, for Thee 
Of ivory, 

Andplaistcred round with amber. 

The. Jews they did disdain Thee, 
But we will entertain Thee, 
With glories to aw-ait lipre. 

Upon Thy princely state here ; 
And more fot love than pity. 
From year to year, 

“'A'e’ll make Thee, here, 

A freeborn of our city. 

Robert Herrick 

YULETIDE FEAST 

Co now is come our joyfullest 
feast; 

Let every man be jolly ; 

Each room with ivy leaves is 
dressed. 

And every post with holly. 

George Wither 


MAPS IN A MUDDLE 

'yiiE Saltire Society of Edin¬ 
burgh is trying to persuade 
the Ordnance Survey of Great 
Britain to revise the Norse and 
Gaelic place-names on Scottish 
maps. For too long have these 
names been garbled in the 
process of transcription, so that 
a permanent record of them has 
yet to be made. 

Port Lobh in the Isle of 
Colonsay means rotten cove, and 
refers to the decaying seaw’eed 
which accumulates there : the 
Ordpance Survey has turned the 
name into Port Lotha which 
means cove of fillies. The Norse 
name of Heisker, bright rock, has 
been wrongly Gaelicised into 
Oigh-sgeir, virgin rock, and the 
rock named Humla, humming, 
has been altered to Umaolo, 
which means nothing at all. 
Even some Scottish names have 
been incorrectly W'ritten down, 
and Stithy, anvil, in Glencoe, 
appears on the map as The 
Study. The Ordnance Survey 
should look to their, laurels 
before they reprint their Scot- 
ti.sh maps. 

© ' 

Daughters of the Soil 

‘"yHE Land Army has been for¬ 
tunate that even during the 
darkest war years its task has 
been mainly one of creation, not 
of destruction.” 

Her Majesty the Queen re¬ 
minded members of the Women’s 
Land Army of this when she met 
them at their Christmas party 
at the Mansion House, London. 

Most work in war has a 
destructive objective ; but the 
gallant women wdio helped to 
save us from starvation created 
that wo might live. It is a 
noble tliought, which must up¬ 
lift the heart of every daughter 
of the soil. 

JUST AN IDEA 

In life be neither wholly a giver 
nor completely a taker, hut learn 
the gracious art of taking grace¬ 
fully and gratefully while at the 
same time giving selflessly and 
silently. 


In Due Season 

Christmas I no more desire 
a rose 

Than wish a snow in May’s new¬ 
fangled shmvs. 

But like of each thing that in 
season grows. Shakespeare 

Winter Evening 

hJow stir the lire and close the 
shutters fast, 

Let fall the curtain, wheel the 
sofa round. 

And, while the bubbling and 
loud hissing iirn 

Throws up a steamy column and 
the cups, 

That cheer but not inebriate, 
wait on each. 

So let us welcome peaceful 
evening in. - Cowper 

SGasonable Sentiment 

TVAany merry Christmases, friend- 
ships, great accumulation of 

cheerful recollections, affection on 

earth, and Heaven at last for all of 

us. Charles Dickens 
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Bananas 

Again 

[gAN.'iNAS are again on their way 
here. The Tilapa, carrying 
1500 tons, is due at Avonmouth 
Docks on December 31, and early 
in the New Year everyone under 
18 In this country will have a 
chance to sample the delectable 
fruit—mariy of them for the first 
time, for it is just five years since 
the last shipment arrived here. 

Before the war six million 
bunches, or hands, as they are 
called, were handled at Avon¬ 
mouth Dock each year, and in 
the main despatched by the 
Great Western Railway to whole¬ 
salers in various parts of the 
countiy. 

The banana is delicate, and 
special arrangements must be 
made for its 4000-mile journey 
from the West Indies if the fruit, 
picked before it is ripe, is to be 
in perfect condition when it 
leaches the shops about three 
weeks later. 

An Even Temperature 

The bunches of bananas are 
picked to coincide with the ship's 
arrival at the West Indian port, 
and are loaded into bins in the 
ship’s hold. This is to prevent 
bruising. An even temperature 
must be kept, refrigeration in the 
tropics giving way to gentle heat¬ 
ing as the ship nears this 
country. If the temperature falls 
too low, the moisture in the fruit 
freezes and it will never ripen; 
if it is too high, the fruit be¬ 
comes pulpy, and in either case 
is unsaleable when it arrives in 
the shops. The bananas are due 
to ripen a few days after a ship 
docks at Avonmouth, and special 
arrangements are made for its 
rail journey. 

Immediately the passengers 
have disembarked, the unloading 
of the fruit begins, and elevator.s 
hoist the bananas to the quay. 
There they ar-e' transferred to 
conveyor belts which carry them 
to the despatch shed for loading 
into special straw-lined, steam- 
heated vans. The banana must 
have its favnurite temperature 
when travelling by rail as well 
as by sea, and weather reports 
are sent to the dock from all 
areas so that the degree of heat¬ 
ing necessary for each train may 
be fixed. 

As soon as a banana van 
reaches its destination station 
the wholesaler is advised. De¬ 
livery is arranged without delay, 
and in a short time the now 
fully-ripened fruit reaches the 
shops. It is hoped that ship¬ 
ments of bananas will in future 
be made at regular intervals and 
will soon cease to be a fruit in 
"short .supply.” 

Many Thanks, 
Young Victoria 

giKCE 1940 the 100,000 children 
in the State .Schools of 
Victoria, Australia, ■ have given 
£450,000 to war relief, have in¬ 
vested £780,292 in War Savings 
Certificates, have made 470,576 
garments for the Red Cross, and 
have sent many tons of clothing 
to Unrra, 

Tinned food has poured into 
all the State Schools since the 
Food for Britain'appeal, and to 
crown all their generous 
responses to the needs of others 
the children have contributed 
£3000 to buy food for London 
children. 


At present the largest telescope 
in the world, at the Carnegie 
Institution, Mount Wilson, in 
California, has a reflector 100 
inches in diameter. Twelve years 
ago plans were laid to make a 
reflector twice as large, so power¬ 
ful that the Moon seen through 
it would appear only 25 miles 
from the Earth. The new 
telescope is to be erected at a 
height of 5505 feet on Mount 
Palomar, Pasadena, California. 

When in 1934 the work of 
making the new 200-inch reflector 
began at the Corning Glass 
Works in New York State, 4000 
people gathered to watch the 
pouring of 20_ tons of molten 
glass, 3800 degrees Fahrenheit, 
into a great steel cylinder 27 
feet wide in which the biggest 
telescope mirror ever made by 
man was to take shape. But a 
mishap occurred. Part of the 
mould broke loose and was float¬ 
ing around in the white-hot 
mass in the cylinder. When the 
glass cooled it was seen that a 
flaw had developed which meant 
that the work would have to 
begin all over again. 

The scientists knew their task 
was a long one, and they were 
not disheartened. Another 20 
tons of molten glass was poured 
into the cylinder—this time with¬ 
out accident. The glass could 
not be allowed to cool quickly. 
For twelve months, controlled by 
304 electric heaters, its tempera¬ 
ture was reduced by one or two 
degrees a day. This time the 
work was successful, and the 
gigantic mirror, now a cooled 
solid disc of glass weighing 17 
tons, was taken to California and 
there, in a lofty room, the work 
of cutting and polishing it began'. 
This was work that involved 
accuracy to a millionth of an 
inch, for every thousandth of a 


square inch of the mirror’s sur¬ 
face had to be ground to the 
required parabolic, saucer-like, 
shape. In 1936 it was estimated 
that this skilled toil would take 
four years. But when the four 
years was up the world's new 
giant eye was still not ready, and 
after America had entered the 
war, work on it had to be closed 
down because the skilled crafts¬ 
men who had been bringing it 
to perfection were needed else¬ 
where. 

But now the giant eye begins 
again to take its shape of a 
millionth of an inch accuracy, 
and it is expected that in 18 
months’ time it will be installed 
in the telescope of California’s 
Institute of Technology at Mount 
Palomar. 

Eighteen months from now 
what new wonders, of the Universe 
will the astronomers discover? 
Probably 500 million more, stars 
than are now known will be re¬ 
vealed; photographs taken of 
star clouds four times farther 
away than any that have so far 
been secured. The mystery of 
the strange marking on the 
planet Mars—at one time thought 
to be “ canals ’’—may be solved. 

Truly, it will be a breath-taking 
moment for tire world when the 
biggest telescope-of all time gives 
us its first news of the cosmos. 

Canada’s Forests in Peril 

JNSECT life has seriously affected 
the trees In the forests of 
Canada, and a Forest Insects 
Control Board has been set up to 
deal with the problem. Unless 
. the Insect menace, particularly 
the spruce budworm plague. Is 
checked the result may mean the 
loss of 35 years’ supply of raw 
materials for paper products, 
worth about £1,770,000,000. 
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An Empire-Builder 

'T’he Hudson’s Bay Company is planning to hold its fur sales 
in London in the New Year, for the first time since the war. 
During the war the Company’s fur trade was carried on chiefly 
in the United States. 


Many will remember the huge 
Hudson Bay building next to the 
little Church of St Ethelburga, in 
the City of London. Another of 
the Company’s enormous build¬ 
ings is in Winnipeg and there 
it has exhibitions of its activities 
up on Hudson Bay. 

The Hudson’s Bay Company 
has "played a very important role 
in the development of Canada, 
for it was granted a charter to 
trade when the French were in 
possession of most of what was 
known of Canada in the seven¬ 
teenth century. It had its settle¬ 
ment on Hudson Bay and, when 
Canada was ceded to Britain in 
nes, it was practically the only 
fur-trading company in the con¬ 
tinent. 

Then rivals arose, the principal 
of which was the North West 
Trading Company, composed 
largely of energetic young men 
who were not content only to let 
the Indians bring fur to them, 
but pushed out west and explored 
a vast continent. That company 
produced the explorers Alex¬ 
ander Mackenzie and Simon 
Fraser. Mackenzie was the first 
white man to cross the whole 
continent, north of Mexico, and 
he had to do it all by canoe or 
on foot, sometimes carrying 
enormous packs 90 lbs in weight. 
Mackenzie thought the great 
river to the north led to the west, 
but found that it led to the 
Arctic, where he saw ice and 
whales. The river was named 
after him. 

Mackenzie’s second venture 
met with success, for he crossed 
the Rockies and arrived at the 


pacific coast after incredible 
hardship. He was followed by 
Simon Fraser, who explored the 
river which now bears his name, 
and between them they secured 
a Pacific coast to Canada. 

Eventually the North West 
Trading Company joined up 
with the Hudson’s Bay Company. 

• In 1869 the Hudson’s Bay Com¬ 
pany surrendered its territorial 
rights for a large sum of money 
and some 15 million acres of 
fertile land, as well as land 
adjoining each of its trading 
stations. Many Indians and half- 
breeds objected to this change 
and, led by Louis Riel, seized 
Port Garry, a trading post on 
the. Red River which was later 
to become Winnipeg. 

Donald Smith, of the Hudson’s 
Bay service, who afterwards be¬ 
came the Earl of Strathcona and 
a great power in the land, was 
sent from Labrador to negotiate 
and was followed by armed forces 
from England under Garnet 
Wolseley. Louis Riel fled across 
the border, and the expedition 
led to the opening up of the 
prairie country round Winnipeg. 

Besides being one of Canada’s 
largest landowners, the Hudson’s 
Bay Company has a number of 
trading ports in Arctic Canada; 
but today, instead of depending 
entirely on the .yvilds for furs 
and on the Indians for getting 
them, the Company has fur 
randies and is also careful to 
conserve the wild supplies which 
are still open to it. 

And now', the war finished, 
London will once again become 
the chief centre for fur sales. 


BEDTIME 

The Fancy 

JjREssED as a dwarf, Bobby 
carefully held up his long 
white beard as he ran out to 
the car that was to take him 
to the Mayor’s Christmas 
Party and Fancy Dress Com¬ 
petition. 

Bobby was going with old 
Professor Harlow who was 
taking his grand¬ 
daughter,-Doris, 

—dressed as a 
fairy queen 
with a sparkling 
wand. 

Professor Har- 
low was an 
absent - minded 
old gentleman. 

He forgot to 
switch on his 
car engine and 
wondered why 
it wouldn’t start. 

Then, if they hadn’t reminded 
him, he was going to take 
them to the railway station 
instead cf the town hall! 

However, they arrived in 
time for the ' fancy dress 
parade. Tea came next and 
Bobby, finding his beard got 
in the way, took it off. 

At games, after tea, Bobby 
was told: ” You’ve won first 
prize. But you must wear 
your beard when you go up to 
the Mayor’s table, hurry! ” 

He dashed back into the tea¬ 
room, but his beard had van¬ 
ished. Doris was there look¬ 
ing cross. 


CORNER 

Dress Party 

“Give me back my wand 
and I’il give you your beard,” 
she demanded. 

“But I haven’t taken your 
wand!” cried Bobby in sur¬ 
prise. _ 

“Oh, yes you did! You 
were sitting next to me.” she 
retorted. 



Bobby felt this was very un¬ 
fair, and walked miserably 
away into another room. 

There a group of grown-ups 
were standing round Professor 
Harlow who was explaining 
an ancient-map on the wall, 
using as a pointer—a faii-y 
wand! 

Bobby explained his trouble. 

“Dear me, however did I 
manage to get hold of this 
thing?” murmured the pro¬ 
fessor, giving It to Bobby. 

A few moments later, wear¬ 
ing his beard, Bobby, amid 
much applause, was going up 
to the Mayor’s table. 


The King and 
His People 

^HE King is to speak to his 
peoples everywhere on Christ¬ 
mas Day. He wilt speak from 
his own fireside and his voice 
will be heard all over the world. 

Once again the BBC will link 
the people of the Motherland 
with friends across the seas in 
a four-part programme called 
Wherever You May Be. It opens 
with Christmas in a Sussex vil¬ 
lage, and we shall hear villagers 
welcoming men home from over¬ 
seas. Next we shall be in touch 
with the Desert Army, w'ith a 
minesw'eeper on active service, 
and with our forces in Hamburg. 
From mid-Atlantic 'Commodore 
Sir James Bissett will send 
greetings from the Queen Eliza¬ 
beth and from all men of the 
Merchant Navy. The crew of a 
B O A C plane will send greetings 
while in flight. ' 

Prom Australia, New Zealand, 
Canada, South Africa will come 
messages of greetings and good¬ 
will. And never in the history 
of the British Commonwealth cf 
Nations v;ill those messages have 
been more full of loyalty and 
happiness than in this first 
Christmas of ‘peace for seven 
long years. 

The relief of the peoples of 
Europe will be brought home to 
us in the final part of the pro¬ 
gramme. Prom Prague we may 
hear the infectious laughter of 
little children, happy once more. 
From Oslo the fighters of the 
underground movement and their 
paratroop comrades will sing the 
songs which helped to keep alive 
their faith In ultimate freedom. 

From the home of a typical 
British family, reunited after six 
years, the BBC will take us to 
the Channel Islands, where a 
Jersey man will describe life 
during the German oppression. 
Finally, the microphone goes to 
Sandringham, where the King 
will be spending Christmas with 
the Queen and the Princesses— 
one more typically British 
family. 

The Young Doctor 

^HE Government’s proposal to 
abolish the buying and 
selling of doctors’ practices, if 
it becomes law', may assist the 
fortunes of young medical men 
embarking on their professional 
career. 

At present the old-established ■ 
rule is follow'ed of a new doctor 
succeeding another doctor who 
is retiring or moving. The new¬ 
comer-has to pay his predecessor 
the value of the business already 
created—the practice—and a 
veteran doctor tells us that this 
often involves the young doctor 
In grave hardship. The cost of 
qualifying may have left no 
money available to pay for the 
practice he must have. 

Agencies exist through which 
the necessary sum is advanced, 
the doctor paying interest yearly 
in addition to instalments 
towards the return of the sum 
borrowed. But In some cases, 
with a family to bring up and 
educate, the struggling doctor 
cannot repay the instalments: 
he continues to meet the interest 
as iti falls due, and it may be 
that not until he retires and 
another doctor buys the practice 
is the capital sum repaid. 
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Toys For Berlin Children 

As part of a Save the Children scheme toys are being dis¬ 
tributed to Berlin children. This German boy’s look of wonder 
expresses all the world’s hope for Germany’s future : toys 
instead of guns, childhood’s fairyland in place of Nazification. 

Livingstone’S Last Journey 


Livingstone’s Last Journey, by 
Reginald Coupland (Collins, 
12s 6d). 

J^NONG all the great Victorians, 
Sir Reginald Coupland says, 
Livingstone stands as one of the 
greatest, and in this careful and 
fascinating survey of his last 
journey in Africa we are taken 
over ground which has provided 
the thrill of wonder and admira¬ 
tion for generations, and will 
continue to provide it for genera¬ 
tions to come. Livingstone’s last 
journey stands among the epics 
of fortitude, and ranks in 
heroism and endurance with the 
Antarctic journeys of Captain 
Scott and Ernest Shackleton. 

Its special quality lies in its 
loneliness. On March 24, 1866, 
Livingstone “ disappeared into 
the bush with his little caravan 
of coloured folk and baggage 
animals. Fi-om that time till he 
died in 1873 at a village in the 
heart of the continent, about 700 
miles from the coast, only one 
white man was to see him 
again.” 

Physically, Livingstone was a 
w'eak man when he set out, and 
the story records his weary com¬ 
ments on pain, illness, and 
inactivity. ‘"The severe pneu¬ 
monia in Marunga, the choleraic 
complaint in Manyema, and now 
Irritable ulcers warn me to retire 
while life lasts.” But this is the 
only faint whimper in the whole 
story, which suggests that the 
thought of giving up before the 
sources of the Nile were dis¬ 
covered and the slave trade was 
stamped out had even occurred 
to Livingstone. He dismissed it 
at once and prepared to endure 
another attack of fever. 

Like most of the great Vic¬ 


torians, Livingstone was an eager 
letter writer. We read of him 
writing at one of his stops forty- 
two letters, and noiie of them 
were short notes, but accounts 
of his journey and its prospects. 
He revealed himself for future 
generations so thoroughly that 
his place in our affections is 
secure, and no amount of minute 
investigation into his story, such 
as Sir Reginald Coupland has so 
splendidly made, tarnishes the 
lustre of his fame. 

It is exciting to read again in 
these scholarly pages the story 
of Stanley’s finding of Living¬ 
stone, and of how the lonely, 
wracked man reacted to this 
young, vigorous Welsh-American. 
He is grateful for the porters 
Stanley sent to him, who “behave 
as well as the Makololo. I cannot 
award them higher praise.” His 
mind had gone back to his first 
great continental journey and 
the gallant Makololo who walked 
with him to the west coast. 

Held up for weeks round the 
desolate shores of Lake Bangwe- 
ulu, Livingstone was constant 
to his great calling. He wrote to 
his brother in ‘Canada, “If the 
good Lord permits me to put a 
stop to the enormous evils of the 
inland slave trade I shall not 
grudge my hunger and toils ... 
The Nile sources are valuable 
to me only as a means of 
enabling me to open my mouth 
with power among men.” in the 
end it was his death which 
wrought the miracle. Perhaps 
he was aware that this final act 
was demanded of him. • 

Into that last great mysterj’ 
of one who stands among the 
immortals we hardly dare ven¬ 
ture. It was for Livingstone the 
last, welcome journey of all. 


Edinburgh’s Big Festival 


one time Britons were com¬ 
pelled to travel abroad if 
they wished to take part in a 
big international musical or 
dramatic festival. . But with the 
plans recently released in Edin¬ 
burgh, they will soon be able to 
turn their attention to Scotland. 
An international musical and 
dramatic festival, on lines similar 
to those at pre-war Salzburg and 
Munich, is being planned for 
Edinburgh in 1946. 

This great project, it is hoped, 
will be the first of its kind in 
post-war Europe, and certainly 


the first of importance to bi 
held in Britain. A short bu 
brilliant season is contemplated 
with famous theatre companies 
Russian ballet, and orchestra; 
and soloists of renown. 

The Glyndebourne Festive 
Management have been invitee 
to organise the Festival, and th( 
Arts Council of Great Britain 
along with the British Council 
have been asked to aid in thf 
utilisation of Edinburgh’s oper 
spaces and 'of historical build 
tngs required for special presen 
tatiofis. 
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In Search of a Capital 


|_|as there ever before been anything like the alrnbst worldwide 
^ competition for the honour of providing the permanent 
headquarters of the United Nations Organisation ? There 
was no such excitement over the choice of Geneva as the hedd- 


A Brighter Future 
For All Miners 


^ CHARTER for the world’s coal¬ 
miners has been worked out 
by the Coalmines Committee Of 
the International Labour Organ- 
quarters of the League of Nations. There have, however, been isation at its recent meeting in 
examples of such contest in the establishing of national capitals. London. The Charter, which lays 
The new headquarters for U N O and movements set afoot in sup- 


will be in the United States. 
It is interesting to recall that 
the choice of a capital for the • 
United States itself was the. 
occasion for no little controversy. 
It was during the Presidency of 
George Washington that it was 
decided that a new National 
Capital should be built, to take 
the place of Philadelphia. Wash¬ 
ington’s cabinet had among its 
members men of such opposite 
views as Alexander Hamilton, a 
Federalist, and Thomas Jeffer¬ 
son, anti-Federalist. The Federal¬ 
ists were anxious to pass a 
measure, introduced by Alex¬ 
ander Hamilton, by which the 
Federal Government assumed 
the debts incurred by each of 
the 13 States during the Revolu¬ 
tion. 

A site for the new Capital had 
been chosen on the Potomac 
River, and the Federalists agreed 
to vote for this site, which was 
in the south, if anti-Federalists 
agreed to vote for Alexander 
Hamilton’s measure. This some 
anti-Federalists from the Poto¬ 
mac did, and so the new site was 
fixed, and in 1800 the seat of 
Government was removed to 
Washington. Originally 100 
square miles of territory vvere 
taken from the States of Mary¬ 
land and Virginia for the new 
Capital, but in 1846 the portion 
taken from Virginia was given 
back to that State. Today, the 
09 square miles forming the Dis¬ 
trict of Columbia (with which 
the city of Washington is co¬ 
extensive) are quite independent 
of . any State, 

Canberra, capital of the.Aus¬ 
tralian Commonwealth, affords 
the latest example of a patriotic 
contest on the grand scale. 
Sydney, Melbourne, Adelaide, 
Brisbane, and Perth, all strove 
for the distinction of furnishing 
the young nation’s Federal 
Capital, and numerous, ardent, 
and diverting were the schemes 


DEPEIVDABIE 

and safe 




Lixen is vegetable in com¬ 
position and entirely de¬ 
void of unpleasant after¬ 
effects. Its natural action 
in promoting regularity 
of the system is produced 
by an extract of senna 
pods . made gentle and 
palatable by a special 
process which removes 
harshness. 

LIXEN ELIXIR in bottles 
j/3, 3/11 

LIXEN LOZENGES 

fruit flavoured in bottles 

1/3 

Purchase Tax Included 
Matie io Kngland hy 
Alien & ITiiaburys Ltd. 

I I X JE N 

Tlie Good-Natured Laxative 


down eight points which are 
vital to the well-being of the 
miner, will be communicated by 
the IL O to the governments of 
coal mining countries. 

Coal-mining is one of the most 
arduous and dangerous occupa- 
tiotis in the world—and one on 
which the prosperity of industry 
in general still rests; yet in the 
past the miner was usually worse 
paid and worked longer hours 
than most of the workers in 
above-ground industries. 

Improvement All Round 

The new Charter sets forth the 
principle that if in the future 
sufficient recruits are to be 
attracted to the mines, their 
wages must be attractive com¬ 
pared w’ith those in industry 
generally, and they must work 
fewer hours than people in safer 
and pleasanter surroundings. Nor 
is it enough to offer attractive 
wages if the miner is liable to 
be out of work during periods of 
trade depression. Steady em¬ 
ployment for him is, Indeed, the 
first point in the Charter, and 
it is suggested this should be 
achieved by ensuring a regular 
production of coal at all times 
and by developing alternative 
uses for coal. 

The miner must have adequate 
holidays with pay, his .social 
conditions must be improved, and 
when at last age brings his career 
as a coal-getting toiler to an end 
he must have an adequate pen¬ 
sion. A model code of safety 
and health—which is now in 
course of preparation—should be 
enforced in coal mines every¬ 
where, and all countries should 
give compensation to Injured 
miners. 

But there are obstacles to be 
removed before this splendid 
Charter can be carried out 
everywhere, and the IL O Com.- 
mittee was well aware of them. 
It passed a resolution pointing 
out that there can be little sub¬ 
stantial improvement in the 
social welfare of the world’s 
miners unless economic agree¬ 
ments are made between coal¬ 
mining countries to cut out un¬ 
fair competition—such as that by 
countries where miners are under¬ 
paid and overworked. Another 
important point was that the 
aims of the Charter can only be 
achieved if the output of coal 
is kept at a high level. 

To make the Charter a reality 
in the. lives of millions of miners 
is a task bound up with the even 
more important one of securing 
general political and economic 
agreement between the nations. 

THE OLD FOLKS AT HOME 

heater, electric lighting, and 
other amenities. Later, special 
blocks of flats will be built. 

Tenants must be over sixty 
and able to care for themselves, 
but a “house-mother ’’ will live 
on the premises to help with 
the shopping and with nursing 
(when nece^ary). Rents of these 
Church Army homes—to be 
known as Churchill Houses—will 
be within the means of those 
who have only their old age 
pension and the supplementary 
grant. 


port of each in turn. When at 
last it was decided that New 
South . Wales, as the premier 
State, must have the new. city 
within its borders—though not 
within 100 miles of Sydney!—no 
fewer than ' 40 places declared 
themselves the ideal situation 
adequate for the purpose. In 
order to compose the rivalries, 
selection was at last made of a 
position in the wilds, where only 
a sheep station and a single 
homestead existed. They became 
the nucleus of the 900 square 
miles of land that New South 
Wales presented to the Common¬ 
wealth. From that area was 
carved the 16 square miles that 
today is Canberra. ■ 

A little earlier the patriotic 
contentions 6t citizens of the 
Union of South Africa over the 
choice of a capital for the new 
Dominion was met by a friendly 
compromise. Cape Town wa.s 
made the seat of the Legislature, 
and Pretoria the executive head¬ 
quarters, while to Bloemfontein 
was allotted the Supreme. Court 
of Justice. Thus, dignity and re¬ 
sponsibility are shared with good 
will and good neighbourliness. 
May results as happy attend the 
decision as to the .headquarters 
of the United Nations Organisa¬ 
tion, upon whose success the 
future peace of the world must 
so largely depend. 

A Famous South 
American Teacher 

JjRiTAiN has been visited by a 
very distinguished educa¬ 
tionist, Professor Agustin Nieto 
Caballero from the Republic of 
Colombia. He has been meet¬ 
ing our educationists—under 
arrangements made by the 
British Council—and studying 
our use of radio and films in 
education, and our Youth move¬ 
ments. 

As a young man he studied 
at the University of Paris, the 
Sorbonne, and at Columbia 
University, New York. In his 
native land he founded the first 
school in South America to use 
modern methods of educational 
reform, and he became Director- 
General of Education in Colom¬ 
bia and Rector of its University. 

His name is known-far beyond 
the boundaries of his own 
mountainous, sparsely-populated 
country, for he was a guest of 
honour at the World Education 
Congress at Cheltenham in 1930, 
and Chairman of the 5th Inter¬ 
nationa] Conference on Public 
Instruction at Geneva. 


JpOLLowiNG our note about 
increasing recognition of 
the needs of old people, comes 
news that the Church Army have 
launched a scheme for pro¬ 
viding houses and flats for the 
aged, more than 85,000 of whom 
are over eighty and known to be 
living alone. 

Church Army Housing Limited 
(55 Bryanston Street, London, 
S W1), are planning to buy 
houses and turn them into small 
flats, each with its own latch¬ 
key, fire, gas cooker, water- 


Visiting Royal Windsor 

T he great west window of St George’s Chapel, with its brave 
array of Saints and Kings and knightly figures, i8 back 
from its refuge in the castle. It is a sign of the times—our 
Royal, much-visited Windsor is getting back to normal. 

Not that Windsor has been son, the Duke of Kent, who died 


without visitors during the war. 
Mr Charles Barker, ’the head 
guide, told a friend of the C N 
that he has shown between thirty 
and forty thousand troops over 
the castle since war broke out, 
mostly men from our Empire 
overseas. But he is now looking 
forward to much busier times in 
the first peacetime Spring. 

Mr Barker is 74, but he is as 
young and active and as in¬ 
teresting a personality as ever. 
The Australians, New Zealanders, 
Canadians, and Americans liked 
his way of telling them about 
Windsor, and the newcomers 
will like him, too. 

One of the things that most 
interested the Empire and Ameri¬ 
can fighting-men was the colossal 
extent of the castle. Modern 
times may have seen immense 
development in building, but 
where can even the New World 
show thirteen solid acres of 
stonework for one single edifice, 
a full mile in circumference? 

But they were interested, too, 
in the historic figures buried 
here : Edward IV, founder of the 
glorious Chapel; Henry VI, foun¬ 
der of Eton College; Henry VIII 
and his Queen, Jane Seymour; 

' Charles I, taken there by loving 
hands after his execution; Ed¬ 
ward VII and his beautiful (3ueen 
Alexandra; George V, and his 


so tragically on war-service. 

But the call of Windsor is not 
alone in this cavalcade of Kings, 
going back to the Conquerer, 
and even to the Confessor; nor 
is it in the treasure within, the 
treasure heaped on treasure 
through bounteous centuries. It 
is rather that there is no place 
like Windsor in all the world. 

To walk in solemn wonder 
round St George’s Chapel, to 
gaze at the massive castle walls 
and gateways, and climb those 
lofty grey towers to look across 
the valley of the Thames, is an 
imfoi'gettable experience; for it 
is not only to behold the majesty 
and beauty of England, it is to 
find a new and more vivid aware¬ 
ness of England’s ancient and 
not inglorious story. 

SQUARE BOTTLES 

Gome of the largest dairy farms 
in America are now delivering 
their milk In square bottle.s, and 
there is a possibility that the 
Idea will spread to this country. 
A specimen bottle from America 
is to he examined hy the National 
Dairymen’s Association, and if it 
Is approved will be manufactured 
in this country Oh a large scale. 

The advantage of this new type 
of bottle Is the great saving of 
space. In a cupboard, for in¬ 
stance, two can stand in the 
space occupied by one round 
bottle. 



of all 
proportion ... 


Gravy made with 
0X0 is improved 
out of all proportion 
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Jacko’s Christmas Morning 



W HERE’S Jacko ? ” asked Father Jacko at breakfast-time on Christmas 
morning. “ I expect he won’t eat any breakfast so that he can eat 
all the more turkey and plum pudding at dinner-time.” replied Adolphus. 
Then he and the others got a shock, for the door opened slowly and a giant 
cracker walked into the room. But Baby gurgled with delight, for he had 
spotted who was inside it—Jacko carrying his Christmas presents for the 
family. , ' 


PETER’S PORTION 

J>ETER and Peggy were told to 
- share the large rosy apple 
from the top of the Christmas, 
tree. Peter cut it in. two and 
took the bigger portion for him¬ 
self. 

“Oh, you greedy-.boy!” ex¬ 
claimed Peggy.. “I should have 
given you the large piece and 
taken the smaller piece for my- 
.self.” 

“Then why worry?” was the 
reply. “That’s what you have 
got.” 


Brian as 
always 


lively 


His energy and spirits are amazing. 
Simply bubbling over with life. 
Keeps you “on the go.” 

But you would rather have him 
that way than peevish, cross and 
poorly 1 Mother certainly knows 
best when she gives an ailing child 
‘ California Syrup of Figs.’ When 
bilious, sick or constipated, this 
natural laxative quickly corrects 
upsets of the system, and the little 
one is soon “ as right as ninepence.” 



California 
Syrup of Figs 


SPECIALISE IN TOFFEE 





IT SPEAKS FOR ITSELF 



Recipe of the Times 

J^istLETOE, holly,, and yew. 
To mention just three of the 
few. ' ' ■ 

Like carols and bells 
And snow on the fells. 

All join to make Christmas for 
you. 

MIND THE CATCH 

sixteen people eat a salmon, 
what is the time? 

•[31(}o} 4) 3tto/'oi Ifff 31(1 Jo) jiiivnb v—St'S 



AGILE ANTICS 

did the cotton reel? 
When it saw the machine 

tioist. 

Why did the band-box? Be¬ 
cause it heard the clock strike. 


GOOD GNUS 

'THE old Gnu, who lived in a 
•* stall. 

On a neio neighbour Gnu made 

a call. 

He, with thought to amuse. 
Asked the new Gnu the neios. 
But the neio Gnu knew no neios 

at all. 

Yuletide Fare Riddles 

did the Christmas 
chicken cost? It teas a 
guinea fowl. 

Why is an orange like a church 
tower on Christmas DayV Be¬ 
cause there is a peel (peal) from 
it. 

What Christmas food is an 
emblem of stupidity? The 
goose. 

What fruit, a favourite‘at this 
time, is on every pennv? ' A 
date. 

Other YVorlds 

Jn the morning Jupiter is in the 
south. In the evening Mars 
and Saturn are: 
in the south- i 
east, and 
Uranus is In, 
the south. Thej 
picture shows i 
the moon as it I 
may be seen at 
7.30 am on 
Friday, December 28. 

PROOF POSITIVE 

sermon on thrift made a 
great impression on the 
congregation,” said the vicar to 
Ills wife on returning from 
morning service. 

“How do you know that, 
dear?” 

“I counted the collection.” 

Children’s Hour 

■ B B Cprogrammeafrom Wednetday, 
December 26 , to Tuesday, January I, 

WEDNESDAY, 5.15 Boxing Day 
Party. 5.55 Prayers. North, 5.15 
A Boxing Day programme; fol¬ 
lowed by Some More Unusual 
Young Artists: and Pencil and 
Paper. 

THURSDAY, 5.15 Redgauntlet. 

FRIDAY, 5.15 Worzel Giim- 
mldge’s Christmas Party. 

SATURD.AY. 5.15 Stuff and Non¬ 
sense—special Christmas edition. 

SUNDAY, 5.0 Holmby Hall—in 
the series Castles of England. 
West, 5.0 A story. 5.10 Hymns. 
5.42 A Talk on Madagascar. 

MONDAY; 6.0 The West—a New 
Year story. 5.15 Music at Ran¬ 
dom. 5.30. The Zoo Man. 6.45 
Looking Forward — programmes 
children may hear in 1946. Mid¬ 
land, 5.0 And they all went Into 
the Ark; followed by Harry Engle- 
man and his Players; and The 
Lion and the Unicorn. North, 5.0 
The Week’s Programmes, followed 
by Looking Backwards—recalling 
programmes broadcast during 
1945. Welsh, 5.0 New Year's Eve; 
followed by The Thirteenth 
Cask. 

TUESDAY, 5.0 Programme . for 
Hogmanay—Tammy Troot’s Cele¬ 
brations; followed by Down at the 
Mains—New Year's Day at Brae- 
side.' Welsh, 5.0. Programme in 
Welsh for New Year’s Day; 


Breaking the Ice 

up a party is always 
the hardest part, but here 
is an ice-breaker worth trying. 

Have someone ready to take 
the footprint of each new arrival 
before going Into the party rOom,. 
marking- it round with pencil on 
a sheet of paper. Each print 
should be numbered, and the 
number put on a list with the 
owner's name against it. 

When everybody has come, pin 
the prints on the wall or lay 
them on the table and hand out 
pencils and paper for a game of 
identification. Running round 
looking at each other’s feet 
brings out the shyest, especially 
as very often owners don’t even 
recognise their own footprints. 

A LONG WAIT 

iJ^HE client demanded to see the 
manager. “I am son-y, sir, 
but he is not here. Can I do 
anything for you,” replied a 
clerk. 

‘il never'deal with underlings 
•—I will wait until the manager 
returns,” was the reply. 

“Very good, sir, take a seat,” 
and the clerk went on with his 
work. 

Later. “How much longer do 
you think the manager will be?” 
asked the man impatiently, 

“Nearly a week, sir, he went 
away for his Christmas holiday 
this morning.” 
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A Party Trifle 

JCE wafers, free of points, are 
making their way back into 
the shops. 

Broken into small pieces and 
added to a trifle when it is cold, 
after a custard, flavoured with 
almond essence, is poured on, 
they take the place of the ratafia 
biscuits which used to make 
Christmas trifles taste so good. 


FARMER GRAY EXPUINS 

The . Pheasants Sound the 
Alarm. Passing the Big-lj/oods 
one flay, Don heard a great com¬ 
motion within. The air was 
filled with the harsh cries of ex¬ 
cited Pheasants. 

Usually numbers of these hand¬ 
some, long-tailed birds were to 
be seen strutting quietly beneath 
the trees, but the few that were 
visible today were perched up 
in the branches. 

“ Probably a fox was on the 
prowl,” commented Parmer 
Gray, hearing of the excited 
birds. “They will often denote 
leynafd’s presence in , this 
manner, and will take to the 
trees and follow him until he 
leaves the wood, calling loudly to . 
each other all the time. Doubt¬ 
less they know him for their 
arch-enemy.” 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 


Tumbled Christmas 
Things 

Crackers; calendars; 
pantomime; mistle¬ 
toe; m i n c e p i e s ; 
carols. 

Rhyming Puzzle 
Cuff 






Heavy work burns up energy, biscuits put it back 
—the ideal quick, packed meal for all occasions. 
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